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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



The Tenichef Prize. — Prince W. Tenichef has founded a prize of five thousand 
francs, to be awarded, after competition, to the author or authors who shall write most 
successfully upon the following subject: Interferences with the Social Order (Les 
atteintes a Vordre social). The program suggested to competitors is the following : 

To study conflicts in violent form which amount to assaults upon the material 
order in societies. 

To determine by comparison of these interferences whether there are general 
causes and habitual processes which give an explanation of the birth and development 
of these conflicts. 

To trace how these conflicts work out, and to determine whether comparative 
study of them yields general indications which would assist statesmen to foresee, to 
limit, and peacefully to settle them. 

Under the head "violent social conflicts" the following are particularly included : 

Disorders or collective brigandage provoked by misery or by long loss of work, 
disorderly strikes, the misfortunes following wars, famines, epidemics, etc. 

Civil wars, struggles of races, of religions, or of sects within the same state ; revolts 
of subjugated populations. 

Attacks upon the person of heads of states and of political personages, anarchical 
acts in so far as they are symptoms of a disturbed social order. 

Insurrections, revolutions, and coups d'etat. 

The examples should be drawn from the history of the last four centuries and 
from the civilized countries of Europe and America. 

The judges of the competition have been selected by the founder of the prize 
from the members and associates of the Institut International de Sociologie. They 
are : M. Ch. Letourneau, professor of sociology in the licole <F Anthropologic, president ; 
M. G. Tarde, professor of sociology in the Acole des Sciences politiques and in the 
College des Sciences sociales ; M. Rend Worms, agrege' des P'acultes de Droit, directeur 
de la Revue Internationale de sociologie ; M. Ad. Coste, ancien president de la Societi 
de Statistique de Paris ; M . H. Monin, professeur d'histoire a l'H6tel-de-Ville de Paris. 

The competition is open to all, without distinction of nationality, the members of 
the jury alone excepted. 

The monographs entered in competition must be written in the French language. 

The writers must not make themselves known. The monographs must not con- 
tain their names. Each monograph shall have upon its first page two devices ; there 
shall be attached a sealed envelope bearing on the outside the same two devices, and 
containing the name and address of the author. The jury, after pronouncing judg- 
ment, will open only those envelopes which bear the devices of the monographs 
deemed worthy of a prize. 

The monographs should be sent to the following addresses : 

M. le President du jury du concours Tenichef, chez MM. Giard et Brtire, libraires- 
e'diteurs a Paris, rue Soufflot, 16. 

They should reach this address at the latest December 31, 1902. 

The jury will decide in the course of the year 1903. It will determine, according 
to the value of the works submitted, whether to award a single prize or several, or 
one or more rewards, or none at all, or to reopen the question to competition, etc. 

Competitors are urged, in their own interest, to write as plainly as possible, and 
only upon one side of the sheet. 

In case the authors of monographs that receive a prize or reward shall not have 
published their work within a year from the time of the award, the Institut Inter- 
national de Sociologie shall be entitled to gratuitous publication of the same in its 
Annates. The manuscripts will be returned by the jury to the Institut. Authors may 
retain copies. 
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Public Guardianship of the Natural Rights of Children. — The social 
guarantee which insures the protection of life and liberty and the orderly pursuit of 
happiness to mankind in general also includes a pledge to preserve to childhood its 
inalienable right to the enjoyment of pure air, pure water, sunshine, and a fair part of 
the use of the sand, clay, and loam which Mother Earth holds in store for all her 
children. 

In the stress of city living, and the permissive municipal neglect which breeds 
greed in the plans of tenement-house construction, the children too often have just 
cause of complaint because of the fact that they are deprived of these natural inherit- 
ances, which are God-given, and may not be hindered or abridged by aught in con- 
stitutions, laws, ordinances, customs, lack of intelligence, or neglect in any quarter. 
Thus is laid a claim in equity that the child who has been deprived of his ray of 
sunshine to play with, in a well-ventilated domicile free from the company of disease 
microbes which lurk in the darkness and damp, his little plat of ground to dig in, and 
the pure water for which he contracted when he consented to live in the world, has an 
undoubted right of action, in equity, if not in law, against the municipality which has 
permitted his despoilment. 

The compensation to be made is not in the substitution of other benefits, but in the 
dedication of public play-grounds, where children may enjoy the blessings denied them 
in the home, and also be afforded the intelligent supervision which insures education 
in play. 

The public play-ground for children, with its equipment in all essentials, has 
larger claim upon the tax-paying public than any which may be argued in support of 
the public-park systems and drives, which are so creditable to many large cities of the 
world. The establishment of public play-grounds by any municipality which exhibits 
their need is simply an act of restitution, which insures to the children natural inherit- 
ances in association, of which they have been individually deprived through the 
plain neglect of the duties of guardianship imposed by the social compact. There is 
no doubt but what the symphonies of distress with which mother ears are so familiar 
are often the vain effort of babyhood to disturb the slumbers of neglectful aldermen 
and health officers residing within their jurisdiction, in the equally vain hope of so 
destroying their peace that they may awaken to a sense of duty neglected. 

But just as soon as baby is able to walk, he may go out into the world in search 
of his lost privileges. Not to face the peril of the street where he may be run over 
by horses or automobiles, nor to be pushed off the sidewalk by the skurrying seniors 
who neither note nor heed ; but to discover a vacant plat of ground convenient to his 
boarding place, which may be converted into a play-ground for himself and his asso- 
ciates, and be set apart under the operation of the law of eminent domain constituted 
in equity for his relief. 

The hope of the children must come through an awakening of the public con- 
science and the persistent activity of their friends in endeavor to provoke municipal 
action to establish public play-grounds. 

So long as this great wrong remains unrighted, so long must agitation continue. — 
C. E. Faulkner, President National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

Society and the Individual. — 1. The past century has been characterized by its 
devotion to the study of nature. The coming century bids fair to be characterized by 
its interest in the study of society ; for social utility is today seen more clearly than 
ever to be the ultimate reference of all scientific investigation. 

II. Theories of the nature of society have historically taken the two radically 
opposed forms which we may call individualism and. communism. The former takes 
the individual as the dominating factor, and society is adjusted to it by being con- 
sidered its mere creature. The latter takes society as the dominating factor, and the 
individual is adjusted to it by being sacrificed. 

1. This individualistic theory of society involves an atomistic conception of the 
individual, viz., that there is in each person a core of selfhood — "powers " or "facul- 
ties" — not constituted by relation to anything else outside. In the theories of the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century writers these " powers " and " faculties " of each 
person were voluntarily limited by him, by his allying himself with other persons in 
a society for his "individual " convenience. 
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In theory the Anglo-Saxon man of today is very largely an " individualist," e. g,, 
in his religious views of " personal salvation," in his political views of " inalienable 
rights," in his economic views of " private property." In practice, however, his 
individualism is fortunately modified by his traditional and instinctive loyalty to church, 
to family, to party, and to nation. This present-day sharp division of theory and 
practice is, to say the least, unfortunate. 

2. In opposition to the individualistic doctrine is the communistic view, which 
makes the individual a means and society the end. This is the military ideal, in 
-which the individual is reduced to a pawn to be played for some higher stake (sup- 
posedly) than he personally represents. If communism is the extreme "military" 
view, individualism may be considered as the extreme " leisure class " view. 

III. The persistent survival of these two theories of society indicates that they 
each embody a partially adequate truth, demanding a larger and more inclusive theory 
to do justice to both. This theory, already being advanced by many writers, is, that 
society is an organism, i. <?., a body in which the whole acts in the action of every part; 
or where the degree to which the whole acts in the action of the part is the degree of 
the organization of the body. This necessitates a conception of the individual as a 
functioning organ in society. But this means a very different view from those indi- 
cated above. It takes only one atom to make a complete atom, but it takes a com- 
plete organism to make a complete organ. Just as the whole nervous and functional 
activity of the body is on analysis seen to be involved in the act of the foot in walk- 
ing or kicking, so all the resources of the whole of society are coming to be seen as 
involved in the daily action of the individual in transacting his business, solving his 
problems, or eating his dinner. But while the whole body with all its functions thus 
operates in the operations of every member, yet each member in its functioning has 
individuality. For its does not follow, because the functioning hand is the whole body 
functioning in the hand, and similarly with the foot, that, therefore, the hand is the 
foot. Organic identity is not mathematical equality. The former holds fast to all 
differences, while the latter abstracts from all differences. 

We may say, then, that just as the ultimate fact in physiology is neither body nor 
organs, but the system of organs, the system being but the unity of the different organs 
in their reciprocity of function, each organ using every other to help it in its work, 
and, in that.very subordination of others to itself, subordinating itself to all the others 
and cooperating with them ; so in the social organism the ultimate fact, the unit, is 
neither the body politic, nor the separate individual ; neither a preexistent person built 
up with others into society, nor an impersonal society subordinating individuals; but 
the-society-of-individuals, or the-individual-in-society , each term getting its meaning 
and worth from the other — in Latin terminology, the socius. 

IV. Some of the considerations that support this organic view of society are that : 

1. It does justice to the truth of both individualism and communism; to the 
former by recognizing the uniqueness and the indefeasible rights of the individual ; 
and to the latter by recognizing the interdependence of men, and the further fact 
that their rights get reality ultimately only through the sanction of their fellows. 

2. This view is also corroborated by recent investigations into the development of 
self -consciousness. Children get their first notions of persons, not from their knowledge 
of themselves as isolated individuals, but from their perception of what their immediate 
neighbors are in relation to their own activities and interests. 

3. Social confirmation of opinions, moreover, even about objects of sense, is quite 
necessary to the most original and obstinately independent man. Any man may 
be made insane by the persistent unreasonable conduct of all his fellows toward 
him. 

V. This conception of the nature of the individual and of society, finally, has an 
important bearing upon some serious questions of the present day; conspicuously 
three, viz., of sovereignty, of personal rights, and of punishment. 

1. According to the organic concept, sovereignty is located neither exclusively in 
the government nor exclusively in the individual (for this misconceives their nature), 
but in both as constituting the total system which is the ultimate reality. Thus the 
government must look to the character of the individuals to get light upon its govern- 
ing functions, while the individual must look to the government to make his individu- 
ality and personality possible. The absolute sovereign can never permanently be merely 
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one party to the relation of governor and governed, but must be two or more parties 
working reciprocally, if we are to have any real authority or any real freedom. 

2. With regard to natural an inalienable rights, there is but one such right — the 
right of a man to be treated as he really is, a functioning member in a community-of- 
members. With every change in the relation in which he stands to his fellows there 
is a change in his rights ; and these rights are vested, not in the abstract individual, 
but in the social status of the community. 

3. The old theory that punishment is a vindication of the majesty of the law was 
communistic, while the current popular opinion that punishment is meiely for the 
reformation of the offender is individualistic. These two views take the respective 
forms, in practice, of harshness on the one hand and sentimentality on the other. Both 
are one-sided. Punishment is rather the assertion of the organic and social nature of 
the individual in society against an action that is in principle the denial of this 
organic nature, and the punishment must be so recognized by the punished, i. e., as 
just what he himself in his saner mood would do to his insurrectionary unsocial self. 

In the light of this, capital punishment may be truly and seriously stated as the 
necessity of killing some men to make them good in this life before they die. It is to 
make martyrs of some men, on account of their own misdeeds, for the sake of humanity. 

Lynch law is barbarous because it defeats this purpose. — E. B. McGlLVARY, 
"Society and the Individual," in Philosophical Review, March, 1900. 

Introductory Principles in Sociology. — The social unity of men can be 
understood only psychologically. The social body must always be viewed as a whole 
whose parts are made up of human individuals considered especially as sentient 
beings. Two marked aspects of all social organizations present themselves. All 
forms of society in which the sense of unity is prominent, and is given precedence 
over that of the parts, we may call communities (Gemeinschaft), and those in which 
the whole is habitually viewed as subordinate to the parts we may call societies 
(Gesellschaft). The germinal forms of the "community" spring up through mother 
love, sexual love, and love between brothers and sisters ; the elementary " societary " 
fact lies in those acts of exchange and intercourse in which the individuals are viewed 
as mere individuals, having nothing in common, and stand opposed in relations of 
hostility, e. g., not only as in war, but as in many commercial situations. Each of 
these two views of social relations has two forms of statement: the first either (A) 
that the race is one through its common ancestor, Adam, the form of the religious 
dogma, or (B) that common bonds and common conditions of life are insured as 
universal and necessary by the very nature of man ; the second view takes the forms 

(a) that, if each can be the enemy of each, each can exchange with and exploit each, or 

(b) that, upon this principle, an association which maintains hostility must finally bind 
in servitude every man and make him a subject. Forms A and b are consistent with 
each other, while B and a are inconsistent. 

Society, as the general term, has been defined, according to various preconcep- 
tions, from the times of the Roman lawyers down, as a person, a biological organism, 
etc., whereas the empirical method of dealing with the subject is today gaining ground 
and strength. From this standpoint, for a working hypothesis, we may say that society 
is a crowd of individuals scattered over a particular territory, who do business peace- 
ably with each other, and enforce the observation of certain rules of conduct. — Pro- 
fessor Ferdinand Tonnies, "Zur Einleitung in die Sociologie," in Zeitschrift fur 
Rhilosophie u. philosophische Krilik, January, 1900. 

The Castration of Certain Classes of the Degenerate as an Effective 
Social Protective Measure. — In a former paper 1 it was shown that a lessened 
procreative power is one of the characteristics of the degenerate. But while the procre- 
ative power is lessened, it is not wholly destroyed, and this fact is of great social sig- 
nificance, for that which in the degenerate parent is noticeable only as a general 
psycho-physical weakening and lack of ability will pass over in his offspring into all 
sorts of mental and nervous diseases of such a character as to render the person con- 
cerned a direct menace and burden to society, unless regenerative factors should 
appear through the mixture of new blood into the strain. It is thus seen that the point 

1 See American Journal of Sociology, July, 1899, p. 128. 
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of real danger is the degenerate who is capable of the act of procreation, for his 
offspring, the idiot, the imbecile, the epileptic, and the criminal, are so pronouncedly 
abnormal as to become socially outcast, and thus not liable to contract the marriage 
relationship ; moreover, they are brought under confinement to a large degree, and this 
confinement is of a nature to prevent the begetting of offspring. There are four 
methods by which it is proposed to prevent the generation of progeny by the criminal 
and the degenerate: (1) The prohibition of marriage in cases where either party 
belongs to the classes named ; this method is manifestly impracticable. (2) The iso- 
lation of the proscribed classes during the entire period of sexual fertility ; beside 
other difficulties, this method must confront that of persuading the present generation 
to undertake the expense of a scheme which promises returns only to a future genera- 
tion — an expense so great, moreover, as to add very materially to the economic bur- 
den of today's civilization. (3) The general and authoritative encouragement of the 
use of various means of preventing conception while allowing sexual congress. The 
chief objection to this method lies in the fact that the use of these means implies too 
great an expense and too much skill in manipulation to make it practicable by the 
classes where its good effects would be most needed. Added to this is the fact that 
such means are not always effective ; and, furthermore, their use would run counter to 
certain ecclesiastical teachings which jump well with unbridled sensuality, and are 
therefore very readily obeyed by those classes within which are found the larger share 
of the criminals and degenerates. (4) Castration of certain classes of the criminal 
and degenerate. This method is highly commended and strenuously urged by compe- 
tent persons in many lands — notably, in England, Germany, and the United States. 
As the operation of castration is commonly understood, however, it is by far too diffi- 
cult and dangerous to permit its general use in the classes under discussion. In the 
case of the male less dangerous and comparatively simple methods have been dis- 
covered by which castration can be accomplished, but for the female no such method 
is known. From a medical standpoint, therefore, it seems that the use of castration 
as a social prophylactic measure must be confined to males, save in exceptional 
instances. This is not so discouraging as it may seem, for with the female the period 
of fertility is much sooner over than with the male, and the criminality of the female 
is not usually of so dangerous a type as is that of the male. From the standpoint of 
private and public right and welfare, the use of castration for the purpose in question 
is certainly not indefensible. The right of society to protect itself by isolating for a 
considerable time, and for life if need be, the insane, the epileptic, the leprous, and 
the criminal, is unquestioned. If in self-defense it may deprive these of the exercise 
of all powers for an indefinite time, or for all time, it is difficult to see why the same 
right does not warrant it in depriving certain classes of a single power which they 
can never exert save to the hurt of all concerned. They are deprived of potentia gene- 
randi alone; potentia coeundi still remains to them. As to the particular classes 
which should be made subject to castration, there is much yet to be said. Certainly 
the habitual criminal, the criminal from instinct, the perpetrator of certain outrageous 
sexual crimes, imbeciles, epileptics, the chronic insane, and the confirmed drunkard 
should without hesitation be made to fall within the category of those subject to the 
operation. — P. Nacke, " Die Kastration bei gewissen Klassen von Degenerirten als 
ein wirksamer socialer Schutz," in Archiv filr Kriminal- Anthropologic und Krimina- 
listik, 3. Band, 1. u. 2. Heft, pp. 58-84. 

Some Lessons of the Peace Conference. — A cursory survey of the proceed- 
ings of the conference suggests the following reflections : 

1. We are obviously far removed from a "United States of Europe," with a 
central executive, able to enforce obedience to its decrees by means of an international 
army and navy. The most far-reaching of the schemes submitted to the Hague con- 
ference contemplated no stronger form of compulsion for securing their success than 
that derived from the moral obligation of treaties. 

2. Any preconcerted limitation of armaments is, and is long likely to be, an 
impossibility. 

3. Any general renunciation either of particular means of weakening an enemy 
(e. g., by the capture of private property at sea or the employment against him of 
particular kinds of weapons, e. g., the dum-dum bullet, or any other novelty likely to 
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be suggested by the progress of invention) is sure to meet with opposition, on the 
ground that such renunciation would unfairly affect nations which are compelled by 
their circumstances to rely specially on one or other of the practices which it is pro- 
posed thus to stigmatize. 

4. The divergencies of view which cause certain powers to formulate reserves on 
certain points are due to deep-seated and enduring causes. Thus the United States 
are not likely to withdraw their objection to being bound in any way to depart from 
their traditional attitude with reference to European politics and to questions purely 
American. Turkey is certain to remain jealous of interference with her concerns, 
even in the guise of a tender of good offices. Great Britain will continue to refuse 
even to discuss any rules which would hamper her in the freest use of her advantages 
as the great sea power ; while, with other states which keep small standing armies, 
she will always be loth wholly to prevent non-combatants from assisting in the defense 
of their country. 

5. With reference to the form of the documents prepared at The Hague, one is 
struck by the unusual provision, contained in all three declarations, that they, like the 
conventions, shall need ratification. Each of the conventions and declarations drafted 
by the conference contains a clause which implies, though it does not express, that 
any one of the powers, parties to it, may, by denouncing it, stand free, after the lapse 
of a year, from the obligations which it imposes. It might be as well if duration of 
all agreements of this class were limited to five years (ten would perhaps be better), 
as in the case of the declaration with reference to projectiles from balloons. 

6. The substantive provisions contained in the arbitration convention amount 
really to nothing, since everything in them which savored of an obligatory character 
was omitted, in deference to arguments of which the German delegation was the 
mouthpiece. 

7. As to the machinery of arbitration, a code of procedure has been drafted, but 
its rules may be followed or departed from at the discretion of litigants. A perma- 
nent court is also to be instituted, although no one need seek its aid. It is, however, 
quite possible that the mere existence of such a court, with its rota of judges, its 
bureau fixed at The Hague, its archives and its officials, may in time produce among 
the powers a habit of referring their disputes to it for settlement. 

8. Nothing done at The Hague has touched the real difficulties in the way of 
arbitration, viz.: (1) the making it to any extent compulsory, without derogating 
from the sovereignty of states ; (2) the selection of the classes of topics to which com- 
pulsory arbitration is applicable, since there are admittedly classes of topics to which 
it is not applicable; (3) the choice of impartial arbitrators. — T. E. Hali.and, "Some 
Lessons of the Peace Conference," in Fortnightly Review. December, 1899. 

Penal Aspects of Drunkenness. — The conclusions and recommendations of 
the committee are summarized as follows : 

The classes of offenders considered are roughly divided into the following groups : 

First of all the large class of accidental and of first offenders, who under the pres- 
ent practice of the courts are commonly discharged, and, with occasional exceptions, 
obviously require only the exemplary warning furnished by arrest, a night in jail, and 
arraignment in court. For the exceptional cases referred to, probation or probationary 
fine may serve still more to reinforce the warning. This whole group constitutes 
more than 50 per cent, of the total number of arrests for drunkenness in Suffolk 
county. 

Second, the smaller class of occasional offenders, presumably on the road to hab- 
itual inebriety, and calling for the most intelligent sympathy and treatment. It is 
here that the restraint, encouragement, and personal influence of probation, and in 
rarer cases of probationary fines, are most needed and most effective. 

Third, the still smaller, but more distinctly pathological, group of habitual and of 
periodical drunkards. Here the restraining influence of probation is obviously less 
likely to produce permanent results ; and it is this class which makes the strongest 
appeal for the more systematic and scientific rescue work of asylum treatment. Unhap- 
pily, at present the frequent application of fines, and consequent short-term impris- 
onment, to persons in this critical condition only hastens the work of demoralization. 

Fourth, the smallest and most pathetic residual group of confirmed inebriates. 
For the small minority of young offenders belonging to this group every consideration 
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of humanity urges the exhaustion of every deterrent influence and the most thor- 
ough asylum treatment before turning to the last resort of prolonged imprisonment. 
For the great majority of this group, including the " rounders " and incorrigibles who 
infest our public institutions, permanent detention under an indeterminate sentence, 
and under conditions which protect them and society from further degradation, is the 
only logical treatment. 

However reluctant public opinion may be to sanction such heroic treatment, it 
must not be forgotten that there is in every great community a residual group of incur- 
ables and incorrigibles calling for special and systematic treatment, in their own inter- 
est no less than in the interest of society. Individual and social welfare, individual and 
social justice, unite in demanding that the unfortunate who has lost the power of self- 
control shall be protected against his own degrading weakness, and that society shall 
be relieved in part of the danger and the contagion of his example, and the hereditary 
transmission of weakness to pauperized and degenerate children. Such ends a monastic 
regime of wholesome discipline, labor, recreation, and improvement can alone accom- 
plish. 

Finally, it must be fully admitted that such a comparatively simple classification 
cannot pretend to be exhaustive. It is one of the complexities of the situation, calling 
for the largest exercise of wisdom by the courts, that in all these groups cases of 
drunkenness are not infrequently complicated with criminal conduct, so that they can- 
not be disposed of as simple cases of intoxication. Doubtless such complications in 
some measure account for seeming anomalies in the punishment of persons nominally 
under arrest for drunkenness. Moreover, in practice these groups overlap, and not a 
few cases are so complicated and obscure as to defy accurate diagnosis and classifica- 
tion. — Edward Cummings, Report of the Advisory Committee appointed by the 
Mayor of Boston, " The Penal Aspects of Drunkenness," in Charities Review, January, 
1900. 

The Crisis in the Growth of French Socialism. — A propos of the Dreyfus 
affair there has arisen a crisis in the growth of socialism in France which affords 
opportunity for a general clearing up and restatement of the fundamental positions of 
socialism and its consequent attitude toward various allied reforms and types of social 
phenomena. The action of the socialists has been spontaneously and almost unani- 
mously in favor of Dreyfus and against his persecutors. Certain of the socialists, 
however, are inclined to criticise this action on the ground that socialism has to do 
solely with the realm of politics and economics, and that to turn aside from this is to 
dissipate the energies of the socialist army and to endanger the ultimate success of the 
socialist cause. 

In the opinion of the writer this is a false position, justified neither by the logic 
of fact nor by that of the theory of socialism. The aim of socialism is not simply the 
emancipation of the individual from economic inequality, but from all inequality of 
every sort — intellectual, ecclesiastical, and moral, as well as economic. The socializa- 
tion of property being the fundamental condition of this complete emancipation, it is 
natural that considerable emphasis should have been laid upon it ; but the socialization 
of property is not the only condition of complete emancipation of the individual, and 
to make it such is to forget that the individual demands more for his welfare than that 
which material goods can provide. The process of economic emancipation will be 
very greatly affected by the kind of intellectual training the man has, as well as by 
the religious tenets he is taught to believe and the form of government by which he is 
controlled. No one of these influences can be ignored. It is of the very essence of 
socialism that it is not a party among parties, but a movement permeating all parties. 
A party is an organization for action, not for deliberation ; for party action principles 
must be transformed into fixed dogmatic rules of thumb. The whole of socialism, 
however, cannot be cast into dogma. Its essence is in reality a principle which is to 
be made effective in a thousand different ways and in as many different combinations of 
circumstances, and yet is always to remain one and the same principle. A socialist may 
be a collectivist, a communist, a republican, or a democrat, as circumstances may war- 
rant, and yet never stultify himself as a socialist. It is always the simple question as to 
where he can best labor for the attainment of the great aim of the socialist — the 
complete emancipation of the individual from all forms oi servitude. 
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Again, as has been hinted, back of the work which party is able to perform lies a 
great work which precedes and produces party — the work of research and discussion, 
the process by which the public opinion, of which party merely takes advantage, is 
made. Here is a field of labor in which the socialist cannot be too active. This must 
not be understood to mean, however, that the socialist should not enter the ranks of 
party ; quite the contrary : let him seize every opportunity to use party organization as 
a legitimate instrument for the carrying into effect of those plans which deliberation 
and discussion have shown to be wise and just. In particular is the socialist workman 
to take an active part in those cooperative associations having as their object methods 
of production and of consumption intended to better his condition relative to these two 
processes. At one time, and for a very good reason, the socialist was strenuously 
opposed to all such organizations ; but the reason for that attitude no longer exists ; 
associations for cooperative production and consumption are no longer used by the 
enemies of socialism as a means of making the socialist content with a miserable lot 
which would otherwise be unbearable ; the Belgian socialists have set the French 
socialists a good example in this respect, and one which we cannot afford to allow to 
go unheeded. In any case a well-fed socialist is of more value than a famished one. 

If socialism emerges from the present crisis with its sphere of activity limited to 
the reiteration of a few economic and political demands, it will have taken a back- 
ward step from which it will take long years to recover. But if there results a clearer 
recognition of the fact that socialism aims at nothing less than the complete emancipa- 
tion of the whole man from every form of oppression and a stronger determination to 
use all means that promise to further this aim, then once more is socialism to be con- 
gratulated upon its ability to adapt itself to the varying changes of social life without 
forgetting its mission and without failing to use every opportunity for the discharge of 
that mission. — Eugene Fourniere, " La crise de croissance du socialisme francais," 
in La Revue socialiste, October, 1899. 

Youthful Criminality and Methods of its Control. — An interesting side- 
light is thrown upon the ever-recurring question proposed by the French Academy of 
Dijon, "Has the progress of science and art tended to improve our social customs ?" 
by the apparent fact that throughout the whole civilized world of our day criminality 
in youth shows a marked tendency to increase. Statistics are today more often ques- 
tioned and examined than ever before as to their validity, and yet nowhere do we hear 
of a decreasing tendency in youthful criminality in any of the great states of the world,, 
and seldom of a stationary condition of affairs. Of course, the number of kinds of 
crimes, along with our sense of what constitutes a crime, steadily increases, and the 
machinery for gathering data on the subject constantly becomes more effective ; and 
yet, taking these things into account, it seems pretty evident that the above statement 
of the extent of youthful criminality is measurably true. For instance, in Germany, 
according to the Royal Statistical Office at Berlin, the number of youths brought up 
for trial annually between the years 1882 and 1897 increased from about ioj per cent, 
to 19J- per cent. — altogether an increase of 82 per cent., according to one authority. 
The number of second offenses has increased from a little more than one-seventh of 
all youths punished in 1889 to nearly one-fifth in 1896. In Holland the number of 
criminal youths seems to have increased between 1881 and 1897 one-fourth, while 
that of adult criminals increased one-ninth, giving in 1897 twice as many youthful as 
adult criminals. 

The causes of this youthful criminality may be considered from the two stand- 
points : inner and outer, or psychological and sociological. Under the former head 
may be considered the hereditary tendencies, and those other organic personal traits, 
to discuss which would be beside the mark here. Some of the chief sociological 
causes of criminality, however, we may note, appear from the following consid- 
erations : 

1. That in the most densely populated districts youthful crimes are proportion- 
ately greater than elsewhere ; and that the strong tendency of the modern industrial 
movement to concentrate population abnormally in certain industrial centers has aug- 
mented the evil. 

2. The great city exerts a strong disintegrating influence on the family, neces- 
sarily tending to vicious early experiences in childhood and youth. 
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3. The great city (virtually the product of the last half-century) also exerts many 
directly inciting impulses to evil in the youth needing especially strong counter-incite- 
ments to virtue. 

4. The intense, sometimes unscrupulous, and generally narrow commercial spirit 
of the age, which makes wealth so universally the chief standard of respectability, 
is causing many youths to fall before the temptation to dishonesty. 

5. The church, some time a most powerful helper to youthful virtue among all 
classes, is losing its influence among those cowed and hard-driven classes which need 
its help most. 

The methods of prevention and reform of youthful criminals have heretofore 
been very poor and inadequate, especially with respect to the custom of locking up 
young offenders with hardened criminals, and then setting them adrift again upon a 
harsh and disdainful world after such a schooling in vice. The remedies must lie (1) 
in the movement, already encouraging in some parts, to strengthen the family life 
physically and morally by improved housing, and cultural and religious advantages ; 
(2) in reducing the congestion of the great cities ; and (3) especially in improved 
methods of systematic education, such, for instance, as are being rapidly advanced in 
parts of England and the United States through reform schools, truant schools, and 
industrial schools. — Wilhelm Rein, " Jugendlichens Verbrechertum und seine 
Bekampfung," in Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, January, 1 900. 

Advantages of Proportional Representation. — Among the objections which 
have been raised against proportional representation are : (1) that it works toward 
the disintegration of parties, and the formation of a new kind of political grouping ; 
(2) that it increases electoral dissensions, and does not conserve the political spirit ; 
{3) that it seeks the formation of governmental majorities, and does not perpetuate 
the domination of the party in power. These objections are evidently contradictory 
and inconsistent enough to refute themselves. Moreover, the evils which are thus 
enumerated are not peculiar to any particular mode of representation, but are an 
inevitable consequence of any representative method ; the question is whether pro- 
portional representation would increase or whether it would diminish those evils. 

An important fact to be considered in deciding this question is that the present 
tendency of the political parties is to develop on exclusively economic issues, and to 
make of politics a war between hostile industrial classes ; thus giving an exaggerated 
and undue representation of but a part of the interests of the whole social life. One of 
our most important duties at this point in the development of modern democratic 
institutions is to protect democracy against itself, and to favor all those forms of 
government which promise to guarantee the rights and interests of the minority. 
Proportional representation, we believe, offers an effective check to the despotism 
of mere numbers. 

Proportional representation, however, is not to be offered as a political panacea, 
for there is no panacea in politics any more than in medicine ; but there are certain 
definite and considerable advantages of the system which may be enumerated as 
follows : 

It will make more truly efficient the machinery of parliamentary government, by 
assuring to each group having a certain number of voters a political power in pro- 
portion to the numbers and influence of its constituency, and by doing away with the 
illusory method of representation at present in vogue, which often renders vain the 
commands and wishes of the majority, as well as of the minority. It would not at 
once introduce an idyllic social order, but it would certainly introduce an element of 
quiet and unostentatious honesty. It would permit the parties to be represented by 
their best candidates, and the candidates to conduct themselves with greater freedom. 
It would relieve the political struggle of the appearance — and largely the reality — of 
a mere game played for the sake of the spoils. It would guarantee the rights of the 
majority against any triumph of a minority favored by election frauds. It would 
give more certainty in the possession of seats ; and while it would possibly cause fre- 
quent redistributions of parties in the assemblies, such redistributions would be in 
accord with the real movements of public opinion. If it would multiply the number 
of political groups, it would also weaken the merely partisan spirit, and tend to make 
the methods of business predominate in politics over the methods of war ; thus 
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making for a broader spirit of peace, justice, and liberty. — M. le Comte Goblet 
d'Alviella, " La representation proportionelle et le regime parlementaire," in Revue 
des deux Mondes, January I, 1900. 

The Group Spirit. — Several varieties or different manifestations of the group 
spirit may be distinguished as follows: (1) the mob spirit (a very distinct type); (2) 
the family spirit, which takes the form of the clan spirit in case of war ; (3) the pro- 
fessional spirit, or esprit de corps in its proper sense, such as the sacerdotal, the aca- 
demic, the military, the judiciary, the mercantile spirit, etc.; (4) the party spirit, 
which, through the publicity of the press, tends to become public spirit; (5) the 
(religious') sectarian spirit; (6) the national spirit or patriotism; and (7) the supra- 
national spirit, or spirit of the civilization, frequently taking its name from the domi- 
nating religion, such as the Christian, the Mohammedan, the Buddhist, etc. 

The question of the socio-psychological nature of these varieties of the group 
spirit, and of the r61e which they play in the formation and development of societies, 
is the central question in sociology. Esprit de corps, in its general sense as group 
spirit, is thus what Professor Giddings has tried to express by his somewhat miscon- 
ceived principle, consciousness of kind. 

In mobs or crowds the group spirit manifests itself as an intense collective pride, 
a very sensitive self-love common to all the members, and a mutual sympathy which 
feels the interest of each to be the interest of all. The formation of such a spirit may 
be clearly seen, for instance, in temporary congresses. 

But the true bond between the members of a group is their conformity to a tra- 
ditional type. This conformity expresses itself chiefly in manner and in dress. 
Through the propensity to imitate innovations, on the one hand, and traditional forms, 
on the other, we get the two general kinds of groups, the transient and the permanent, 
giving rise to the two corresponding general types of group spirit, or esprit de corps. 

The group spirit has everywhere two important aspects, viz., the harsh external 
aspect presented to the stranger and the dissenter, and the gentle, internal aspect of 
reciprocal devotion among the members of the group. The one leads to violence and 
intolerance, especially in the party spirit, the mob spirit, and the sectarian spirit ; the 
other to tenderness, consideration, and mutual just dealing, as especially in the family 
spirit. The latter, indeed, is the great force working to soften and broaden all types 
of the group spirit. 

In all social groups which have a complete history we find three phases of devel- 
opment marked by corresponding transformations in manners and dress. 

I. The period or phase of formation of the group spirit is characterized by the 
development of (1) a distinct group ceremonial; (2) a distinct uniform or costume ; 
and (3), in case the harsh aspect of the group spirit predominates, by the use of the 
boycott. A strong intensive spirit is thus produced. 

II. The phase of dissemination follows. The severe boycott of trade union, 
church, nation, or civilization — e. g., strikes, excommunications, closed ports, etc. — 
gradually yields, through the increase of commerce, communication, and mutual 
acquaintance, to arbitrations, religious toleration, and " open-door " policies. 

A similar transformation takes place in the distinctive group costumes and 
ceremonies : e. g., from the varied national costumes and manners of the Middle 
Ages to the common European customs of daily dress and manners in our own 
time ; from the peculiar costumes and privileges of the mediaeval artisan, servant, 
and noble, to the mere badge or mannerism that marks their descendants today. The 
principle of this transformation is that, as the commercial and social isolation and 
estrangement of groups, necessitating sharp signs of distinction, decrease, the dress 
or ceremony ceases to be directly useful, and becomes symbolic of a traditional group 
spirit. The transformation takes place in two ways : ( I ) the number of occasions for 
using the distinctive dress or ceremony diminishes, and (2) their elaborateness is 
reduced, often to a fragment — a ribbon or pin. 

III. The third phase of the development succeeds in the reintegration of the 
group spirit, by its broader adaptation to far-reaching social purposes. — G. Tarde, 
" L'esprit de groupe," in Archives d' 'Anthropologic criminelle, January 15, 1900. 



